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THE SIEGE OP POET MIFFLIN. 

[The following " Materials for an Account of the Taking of Fort Mif- 
flin— from the 28th of September to the 16th of November, 1778"— is 
taken from The United States Magazine for May, 1779, edited by Hugh 
Montgomery Brackenridge, and " printed and sold by Francis Bailey, in 
Front Street."— Ed.'J 

The British army was in possession of Philadelphia, but 
the communication was not open with their fleet, and Gen. 
Washington, leaving the town, had taken care to put a gar- 
rison in Port Mifflin, not as strong as the importance and 
exigencies of the place did require, but such as the situation 
of his army could afford. 

Fort Mifflin was nothing more than a wooden fort, quite 
unfit to support a siege. The enclosure was of pallisades on 
the side of Province Island ; and a wall without terriplain 
on the side of New Jersey, very dangerous for the splinters ; 
and in front, opposite to Hog Island, a water-battery of 16 
guns, 18-pounders, and one 32-pounder. 

The enemy were not unacquainted with the miserable 
situation of the fort ; and their chief engineer Montresor, 
who had been employed in its construction, knew its weak- 
ness and the most proper means to reduce it. Accordingly, 
as soon as the end of September, a strong body of their 
army was employed on Province Island, to raise batteries 
against the fort, and covering works upon the heights in 
their rear, for their protection against the attacks that might 
possibly happen from Gren. Washington by the side of 
Derby. 

The garrison of the fort was quite inadequate to its ex- 
tensiveness and the heavy duty, which required 1500 men, 
instead of 500, which had been left for the defence of that 
place, and two thirds of these were Jersey militia. 

Col. Smith the commandant of the fort, Major Pleury 
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chief engineer, were thoroughly acquainted with the insuf- 
ficiency of the garrison, and the had situation of the place ; 
hut it was to be defended to the last extremity. 

About the beginning of October, the enemy on Province 
Island opened two mortars, and three heavy guns against 
the southwest block-house, and leaving these two batteries 
unsupported, gave an opportunity to Col. Smith to order a 
sally above and below, and the two parties supported by the 
gallies under commodore Hazlewood, landed on the beach 
of Province Island, and stormed the battery, which was de- 
fended by two officers and 60 British, who surrendered 
themselves, and were carried into the fort before the en- 
emy's guards could attack our party, but not before the 
guns were spiked up. 

That small check caused the enemy to be more cautious, 
and the guard of their trenches was afterwards so strong 
that it became impossible to make any other attempt. 

In the meantime the enemy's batteries had got ready, 
and about the 10th of October two bomb batteries, several 
howitzers, three gun batteries, one of six guns 24 pounders, 
between the two lowest block-houses, the other at the hos- 
pital wharf, of five 24 pounders, and one intermediary upon 
the little wharf of communication between Province and 
Mud Islands. 

A bridge of boats was besides made at the lower ferry, 
for the communication between the division at the trenches, 
and the main camp at Philadelphia. Two other batteries 
were likewise raised on the point of land, at the mouth of 
the Schuylkill, to cut off the upper navigation of the river. 

The besieged were not inactive during this time. They 
raised a two 18-pounder battery against the enemy's main 
battery, and another of two 8-pounders to annoy the battery 
on the wharf; they secured their magazine against shells ; 
they made several traverses in their water battery, which 
was enfiladed on all sides, and especially on the rear, by the 
hospital battery. They endeavored to cover themselves 
against the shots of Province Island, and digged in the in- 
side of the fort a square entrenchment enforced with casks 
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filled with earth ; but could not find any means to be secured 
against bombs and carcases. As it was very much to be 
feared that a storm would be attempted they surrounded the 
fort with wolf-holes and vertical pickets, to render the ap- 
proaches more difficult, and make up the number of the 
defenders. 

From the 10th of October to the 21st, a severe fire was 
kept up ; the two west block-houses were ruined, and the 
north one blown up by the fall of several shells ; and the 
enemy seeing the breaches made to the pallisades, hoped to 
be soon in possession of the fort, and as it was very important 
for their remaining in Philadelphia, that the communication 
be open, they determined a general storm on Mud Island 
the 22d of October. 

Previous to it, in the evening of the 21st, the Hessian 
brigade crossed at Cooper's ferry, and by the road of Had- 
donfield, came to storm fort Mercer on the Jersey shore, 
about 1500 yards north east of fort Mifflin, and up the 
river. 

The attack was so rash, that even success could not 
justify its temerity. The parapet was high, the ditch deep, 
a row of strong pallisades sallied out from the parapet, a 
blockhouse on the south side overlooked all the ground 
round the fort, which was surrounded with a double abattis. 

Before the storm of the fort was attempted, Col. Donop 
sent a flag to Col. Green who commanded in the fort, threat- 
ning to put the garrison to the sword if he did not surrender 
it immediately. Col. Green answered with disdain. That 
he would defend it till the last drop of his blood. About 
an hour before night the attack was begun on the north and 
on the south side. 

Both the attacks were such as was expected. The ar- 
tillery and musketry of the fort, and the heavy guns of the 
gallies, poured grape shot and cannon balls upon them, and 
made great slaughter. They advanced as far as the abattis, 
but they could not remove it ; and being repulsed with great 
loss, they left their commanding officer dying in the glacis, 
and retreated with hurry and confusion. They rallied in 
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the woods; and leaving their wounded and dead, about 
three hundred, in the hands of the victors, retired to Phila- 
delphia the same night. 

Col. Green and all the officers who had shewed so much 
courage in repulsing the enemy, treated the wounded with 
as much humanity. Col. Donop was attended with the 
greatest care ; he died a few days after the action, and told 
Major Duplessys, who commanded the artillery in the fort, 
I fall a victim to my own ambition, and to the avarice of my 
prince; but full of thankfulness for the good treatment I have 
received from my generous enemy. He was buried with the 
honours of war, and the glory of Col. Green was increased 
by his generosity. 

The morning after the attack upon fort Mercer, it was 
fort Mifflin's turn ; and on the 22d about nine o'clock the 
ships Eagle, Somerset, Isis, Augusta, Pearl, Liverpool, and 
several frigates, with a galley, came up to the chevaux de 
frize, five hundred yards from the fort. At the same time, 
the land batteries, the fort batteries, and the American 
gallies, and the British squadron engaged, and one of the 
most solemn actions commenced, that may be seen by a 
soldier's eye. 

The spectacle was magnificent. To see at once, a river 
covered with ships, — four great fire ships in blaze, floating 
on the water, — the islands and the main covered with smoke 
and fire, — part of the English army drawn up in battle array 
on Province Island, ready to throw themselves into boats, 
to storm the fort, which appeared involved with fire, and 
was the prize of the day. 

The firing lasted till noon with relentless fury; the fort 
frequently fired red hot balls, and either by chance or good 
luck of one of these shots, the Augusta, a 64-gun ship, the 
nearest to the battery, suddenly took fire at the stern ; in a 
moment she was in a blaze, and soon after blew up with a 
thundering noise, before the enemy could take out all their 
hands. A moment after, the Merlin, a 22-gun frigate, ran 
ashore below the Augusta, and, as she could not be re- 
moved from the explosion, took fire, and also blew up. 
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The other ships, frightened by the fate of these two, re- 
tired below Hog Island ; and the land batteries (which had 
hoisted the bloody flag, to warn the garrison that they were 
not to expect any quarter) continued their firing till the 
evening. The troops that were to storm the fort did not 
attempt it; and the victory remained to the fort and the 
gallies. Col. Smith, who had been sometime superseded in 
his command by the baron d'Arand, a Prussian officer, got 
the command again, by his absence occasioned by sickness. 
The garrison was very much decreased by the dead, wounded 
and sick, and it was thought necessary to relieve part of it, 
and some Virginia and Pennsylvania troops took place of 
the militia. The fatigue in a place where no body could 
sleep, on account of the numerous shells, the garrison not 
having any covering, was as great as the danger. The salt 
provisions, the water in which they were obliged to walk to 
the knees, the cold nights, and especially the want of sleep, 
turned the men to the hospital. 

The inclemency of the season, almost insupportable in 
the fort, was very troublesome to the enemy. In the begin- 
ning of the siege, the garrison had opened the beach of 
Province Island, in order to overflow it. The enemy filled 
up the beach again, but not with sufficient care; for a heavy 
storm with north east wind, raised the water so high, and 
increased its strength so much, that it broke the beach, and 
almost overflowed the island. Mud Island was drowned as 
much as the opposite shore. The water was two feet deep 
in the fort, and all the barracs that yet remained were filled 
with it ; and the fire from either side was neither heavy nor 
continual. 

The enemy considering that if the fort was not taken 
or destroyed, they would be obliged to evacuate Philadel- 
phia, made new and stronger batteries, and about the 8th 
of November, kept up an incessant fire against the fort. 
All the pallisades were broken down, the block houses 
ruined, the ditch filled up with mud by the last strong tides. 
Capt. Treat, who distinguished himself by his bravery, and 
his lieutenant were killed, the garrison exhausted and re- 
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duced, Col. Smith wounded, who went out of the fort with 
the old garrison, being relieved by Major Thayer, with some 
New England troops. M. Fleury would not be relieved, but 
remained with the new garrison, and under the three com- 
manding officers successively. 

The enemy were now persuaded that the promises of 
their engineer Montresor, who had constructed the fort, and 
had boasted at the beginning that he would reduce it in a 
few days, were vain, and expecting very little from their 
land batteries, depended upon their fleet, and cut down a 
large Indiaman, as a floating battery. 

The channel between Hog and Tinicum islands had not 
been stopped. The tide broken by the chevaux de frize in 
the main channel, had opened a new current on that side, 
where the river was deeper than it was thought to be. 

The siege had already lasted from the 27th of Septem- 
ber till the 15th of November. All was destroyed by the 
carcases, shells, and balls. On the 15th of that month, the 
enemy made a furious attack by the river, and land and 
floating batteries on the fort. 

The ships came as near to the fort as possible in the 
main channel, and the Vigilant, carrying twenty 24-pound- 
ers, came up under the protection of the land batteries, be- 
hind Hog Island, and anchored forty yards from the angle 
of the battery. Fort Mifflin had been so much exposed on 
that side, that on it did not remain a single gun. Major 
Thayer ordered the 32-pounder to be carried there, which 
was effected with great trouble and danger. Before the 
Vigilant began to fire, that single gun put fourteen shots in 
her board. But as soon as she was at anchor, and began to 
play, all resistance became impossible. In three or four 
broadsides, not only the parapet and the carriages, but even 
the iron of the guris themselves were broken, the platform 
destroyed, and the traverses beat down, and in half an hour, 
not a gun in the fort was able to fire. Soon after the Vigi- 
lant, a sloop of war carrying eighteen guns came up, and 
anchoring above her, played against the fort all the after- 
noon. 
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The gallies were in the meantime employed against the 
ships, and the shells pouring upon the fort from Province 
Island, they were not able to give us any assistance. In 
this critical situation a storm was expected all the afternoon. 
The garrison, buried in ruins, unable to retreat during the 
day, and unwilling to do it, as long as they could expect re- 
inforcements, had not any expectation but to sell their lives 
as dear as they could. However the enemy did not profit 
of that moment. Major Thayer assembled a council of war 
in the midst of the firing, a little before night. It was im- 
possible to defend the fort with so small a force, and it was 
determined to call for a reinforcement from fort Mercer, 
and if they could not reinforce us, to evacuate the fort. 

Before the council of war broke up, Major Fleury, who 
commanded the infantry of the battery that day, and Major 
Talbot were wounded by the bursting of a shell, and an 
officer of artillery killed. 

At ten o'clock, no reinforcement came from Jersey, but 
boats were sent for to carry us off. It was become impos- 
sible to defend the fort any longer. Open on all sides, with- 
out a single gun, it was no longer a defence for the river. 

Major Thayer evacuated the fort with a degree of firm- 
ness equal to the bravery of his defence. He set fire to the 
remains of the platform and barrac, and with less than two 
hundred men, having carried off all the wounded, he arrived 
at fort Mercer about one o'clock in the morning, being the 
last man that left the fort. 

The enemy took possession of the fort half an hour after 
the garrison had left it. 



